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Modern brands 


Death do us part? 



Once upon a time, mar- 
riage was a practical affair in 
China. Couples got hitched 
not out of love, but simple 
desires for a stable home 
and down-to-earth life. 

But as times changed 
- and marriage laws were 
amended - so has the idea 
of marriage. These days, 
more and more people are 
seeking their happily-ever- 
after by first filing for 
divorce. 

Read more 
on Pages 4-5 
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Art of news photography 

Studio lends money and support 
for students delving beneath the sur- 
face of documentary photography. 


Opera's dying in HK, too 

A new documentary follows 
a dwindling art and the people 
who love it. 
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'Horrible Science' contest 
unveils results 


By Liang Xiying 

On the afternoon of 
December 19, the results 
of the 2012 “Horrible Sci- 
ence” Scientific Knowledge 
Contest were announced: 
the Fangcaodi International 
School team won first place 
after fierce competition 
among six teams. 

The contest, which was 
organized by Beijing Pub- 
lishing Group, Beijing Youth 
Newspaper Group, Beijing 
Children’s Publishing House 
and Beijing Youth Daily, 
attracted over 4,000 children 
aged eight to 12 years from 
over 30 schools in Beijing. 

More than 150 people 
joined the final contest, 
which included three parts 
- required questions, quick 
response and risk questions. 
Fangcaodi School team con- 
sistently held the lead. They 
showed great courage and 
brilliance. 

Perhaps the luckiest team 
was Tiyuguan School. They 
fell behind the other five 
teams until the risk ques- 
tions. Only Tiyuguan School 
team was able to win the 
30 points for their question, 
allowing them to achieve 
second place. 

After the contest, children 
from Fangcaodi International 
School performed an English 
play entitled I Want to Dream 



Li Xiaohing (left), Beijing Youth Education Media Group chairman, gives awards to the winners. 
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Constestants take part in the final. 


Photos by Qu Yongyuan 



Spicy. The children’s Eng- 
lish impressed those attend- 
ing. Then two magic shows 
brought the ceremony to a 
climax. The magician asked 
an audience member to draw 
a fish on a piece of paper. 
Then he rolled up the paper 
and poured out a live fish 
with water, while the fish on 
the paper disappeared at the 
same time. 

“Horrible Science” is a 
spin-off of the “Horrible 
Histories” series written by 
Nick Arnold. They are 
designed to get children 
interested in science by con- 
centrating on the trivial, 
unusual, gory or unpleas- 
ant. The “Horrible Science” 
Scientific Knowledge Con- 
test is a good way for more 
children to know about this 
great book and learn more 
scientific knowledge. 


Young job seekers cluster in the 
second Forum Emploi 



Photo provided by the French Embassy 


By Li Zhixin 

The second Forum Emploi 
opened last Thursday. Orga- 
nized by the French Embassy, 
Club France, the French 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry in China (CCIFC) 
and French Jeune Chamber 
Economic Beijing (JCI), hun- 
dreds of job seekers poured 
into the forum to find their 
dream job. 

Annais Schuenhoff, an 
international business gradu- 
ate who came to Beijing for 
several months and applied 
for a purchasing position, did 
not feel good about her 
interview result because of 
her Mandarin level. “The 
company I applied for 
requires excellent communi- 
cation skills in both French 
and Mandarin, but my Man- 
darin is so limited,” she said. 

Yang Xiaoman, who came 
with Schuenhoff, studied 


public relations in France and 
worked for a modeling agency 
in Beijing, but is now seeking 
a position as an administra- 
tive assistant. 

Although she was not sat- 
isfied with her performance 
in the morning interview, she 
has full confidence in another 
interview in the afternoon. 
“The company I was inter- 
viewed by in the afternoon 
is suitable for me in terms 
of specialty and the resources 
I already have,” she said. “I 
am quite optimistic that I can 
find a good job.” 

There were more than 20 
French companies participat- 
ing, offering around 70 posi- 
tions for candidates who are 
mainly French and Chinese 
and who have studied or 
worked in France before. 

“We opened six positions 
including aerospace engineer- 
ing, legal affairs, management 


and communication for our 
candidates this time,” said Marc 
Parrot, the vice president of 
Human Resource of SAFRAN, 
a leading international high- 
technology group with three 
core businesses: aerospace, 
defense and security. 

“Either online applications 
or on-site applications are all 
active, but those who are not 


only familiar with French cul- 
ture but also Chinese culture 
and language are more com- 
petitive because there are half 
French and half Chinese in 
our team. We hope newcom- 
ers are able to fit into our 
mixed environment as soon 
as possible.” 

The forum was moved to 
Wuhan for its second round 


of recruitment last Friday, 
according to Club France, 
a society initiated by the 
French Embassy in 2008 
aiming to help French people 
and those who have study 
and working experience in 
France to find jobs in China 
and maintain their connec- 
tions with France. 

“It is estimated that Chi- 
nese students will surpass 
Moroccans as the biggest 
group studying in France 
next year,” said Laure Castin, 
an embassy official responsi- 
ble for French education pro- 
motion. 

In the face of rapid growth 
of the number of Chinese stu- 
dents in France, the embassy 
plans to strengthen cooper- 
ation with Chinese universi- 
ties and will promote French 
higher education in major 
cities throughout China start- 
ing next year. 
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Studio bolsters young photographers 
with funding, encouragement 



m v 


One of the top 10 entries of the Naked Marriage 
fifth OFPIX grant competition, Art of 
Architechture Photo by Liu Yuyang 


Photo by Xia Shiyan Coking Workers Surviving m Dif- 
ficulties Photo by Sun Aiguc 


Ren Yue is a photographer and news 
photography instructor at Renmin Univer- 
sity of China. Before founding OFPIX with 
her friend, another teacher, she blogged 
about photography at I4i6.me. 

Through organizing offline activities like 
salons, workshops and camps, she realized 
that there were several problems in the 
industry that young photographers might 
find difficult to overcome. 

“Some of them were majoring in other 
subjects, some were freelancers and some 
were facing financial difficulties,” Ren said. 
“Their ideas and working ways weren’t very 
professional. I saw many people wanted to 
do documentary photography, but didn’t 
know how.” 

That’s when she decided to open 
OFPIX, which offers a platform for inte- 
grating resources that aspiring photogra- 
phers can use. 

About a dozen people are affiliated with 
OFPIX, including press photographers, 
freelancers and others who are interested 
in the field. 

OFPIX helps photographers select sto- 
ries, then gives helpful guidelines and edit- 
ing tips. 

“Picture editing is the most important 
part,” Ren said. “After they shoot, we have 
them attach captions to the pictures and 
select a batch that are related to each other. 
It’s kind of like word editing.” 

Ren said because there aren’t many 
news photography classes, many people 
who are in the profession are only superfi- 
cially aware of the proper ways to do it. 

“Photography today has become sim- 
pler, and information has become more 
abundant,” she said. “So we need to dig 
deeper into the information. Photographers 
need to have reporters’ qualities. This is 
what we want to help them with.” 

“I don’t think the goal of social doc- 
umentary photography is to get a beau- 
tiful photo, but to let photos interact 
with the facts they reflect, or even to 


By Liu Xiaochen 


OFPIX, a studio established in June, is a plat- 
form for young photographers to improve their doc- 
umentary photography skills. 

The studio is currently running its fifth grant com- 
petition, where professional judges will award one 
winner with the funds to finish his or her dream 
project. 



promote or change that fact. At the very 
least, we get people to pay attention to 
what we’re shooting.” 

OFPIX often hooks photographers up 
with NGOs. They also organize exchanges 
with professionals from other fields. 

Ren said photographers should have 
varied interests. Sociology, anthropology 
and architecture are all helpful. 

“I had an internship at a newspaper 
once. They required photos to be relatively 
simple and direct,” said Hu Lingfeng, who 
joined OFPIX this year after graduating 
with a journalism degree. “I rather liked it 
here, and learned a lot. There are many like- 
minded and excellent photographers whom 
I can communicate with (at OFPIX).” 

Fan Jingcheng, a freelancer who won 
the third OFPIX grant competition, said 
he’s met lots of good colleagues through 
the organization. 

“Many young photographers are wor- 
ried because they don’t know how the 
future will turn out, with the pressure to 
survive in this industry,” Ren said. “They 
do need to be nurtured from the beginning 
of their career.” 

OFPIX is a way to get them started. 

“I got a fund before, too,” Ren said. “I’m 
very happy to give back to others.” 

The review process this year will feature 
professional judges who are asked to score 
applications and give advice where appro- 
priate. OFPIX will send all applicants the 
judges’ comments. 

The program has been successful 
enough that anonymous donors began con- 
tributing last year. 

More than 20 photographers have 
applied so far. Two groups of works win 
funding by the end of this month. 

“We give 5,000 yuan to help them with 
living expenses, but the advice we pro- 
vide is more important,” Ren said. “The 
more they learn and the more encourage- 
ment they get, the better they’ll be in the 
long term.” 
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Divorce 




By Yu Shanshan 

The Chinese have a say 
social network when he ac 
upgrade to a new wife wh« 

It’s a sad but true reality 
wealth in middle age. Loye 
begin to erode as they ret 
up whole new worlds. 

The pursuit for bigger ar 
edged sword. 


Head lines and influence 


By Liu Xiaochen 

Wang Shi, Vanke 

Wang Shi, 61, chairman of the large domes- 
tic real estate company Vanke in Shenzhen, was 
caught with a young mistress in October. 

His infidelity was publicized on Sina Weibo, 
where it was forwarded more than 20,000 
times and got about 6,000 comments. He was 
found to have been cheating with actress Tian 
J ujun, who is half his age. 

Wang, however, said that he had actually 
divorced his wife, so that he hadn't actually 
betrayed his family. He asked that people 
respect his privacy. 

The two messages spread equally fast. Public 
opinions were split. Some netizens said they no 
longer believe in love. 

On November 3, the official microblog of 
South Entertainment Weekly confirmed the 
two were in a relationship when it published 
intimate photos of them in New York. 


Longfor's public relations spokesperson and 
said that the company's operation would not be 
affected. 

According to sources, in order to avoid a 
larger decrease, Cai had agreed to let Wu tem- 
porarily hold 28 percent equity. 


Wang Wei, Tudou 

In March 2010, Wang Wei, 39, founder and 
former CEO of video- sharing website Tudou, 
divorced his wife, Yang Lei. 

At that time, Wang was applying for Tudou 
to be listed in the US Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Yang demanded property seg- 
mentation, temporarily delayingTudou's appli- 
cation. 

In J une 2011, Wang and Yang settled on a 
separation agreement that would pay Yang $7 
million. 

The process attracted major media atten- 
tion, especially from financial reporters. 


Wang Gongquan, Vantone and 
CDHfund 

Wang Gongquan, bom in 1961, is a famous 
investor who was the CEO of Vantone Indus- 
trial Group and the co- founder of CDHfund. 

Late one night on May 16, 2011, he pub- 
lished original lyrics to a song that claimed he 
had given up everything to elope with the inves- 
tor Wang Qin. 

Some netizens opined that Wang Gongquan 
was being irresponsible. Others expressed sup- 
port and wrote "seek to elope" on their own 
microblogs. 

After 42 days, Wang returned to his home in 
Beg ing. "I have no matter how embarrassing it 
is," he said. 

He was, after all, still married. 


Influence 


Wu Yajun, Longfor Properties 

Wu Yajun, bom in 1964, is the founder 
of Longfor Properties. In October, she topped 
the Hurun Report as the "Richest Self-Made 
Women in the World" with assets equaling $6 
billion (38 billion yuan). 

This November, the Hong Kong Economic 
J oumal reported that Wu divorced her husband, 
Cai Kui, and that Cai made off with HK$20 bil- 
lion of assets. The two had jointly held a 75.6 
percent stake in Longfor, with Wu getting 45.4 
percent and Cai getting 30.2 percent. 

Wu and Cai reportedly held shares through 
Charm Talent and Silverland Assets. Their 
shares decreased to 7197 percent after they split. 


High-profile divorces usually attract lots of 
public attention, and not just because people 
are interested in the lives of the rich and 
famous. They can affect the companies' value. 

After Wang Shi's divorce, some speculated 
that he could be left "penniless." 

But Vanke responded that Wang's private 
life was in fact private. Its stocks actually rose 
29 percent. 

Gan Shenliang, an analyst with Founder 
Securities, said Wang Shi's shares were a tiny 
portion. Even if the shares were assigned to his 
wife, and she sold all the shares in a secondaiy 
market, the price would only change a little. 

Longfor said that Wu Yajun's divorce would 
have no influence on the company either. 

Wang's divorce, however, had a direct impact 
on the company. A Shanghai Xuhui District 
court froze Wang Wei's three shares of the com- 
pany, including 95 percent of shares he held 
in Shanghai Quantudou Science and Technol- 
ogy Company. Tudou was forced to postpone 
its listing application. 

After listing last summer, Tudou's stock 
price continued to fall. It eventually led to 
Wang's retirement. 
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"The incentives 


By Bao Chengrong 

The Ministry of Civil Affairs handled 2.874 million divorce 
cases last year, an increase of 12 percent from 20 10 . The divorce 
rate in Beg ing and Shanghai has exceeded 30 percent. 

Ma Yinan, professor at the Law School of Peking University, 
said the increasing rates isn't unexpected. The trend first 
emerged in the late 1970s. 

"It reflects economic transformation and modernization," 
she said. "More people have started looking for high quality 
marriages." 

In the past, many Chinese couples tied the knot young in 
life for practical reasons. When they outgrew their materialistic 
needs, they began to seek love and companionship in their mar- 
riage, often without success. 

A change in the marriage law sent divorce rates sky- 
rocketing. "Alienation of mutual affection" was listed as an 
acceptable reason for divorce. In 1981, a year after the law's 
amendment, divorces went up 14.1 percent. 

In 2001, the law was amended again, and again it led to a 
bump in the divorce rate. "Alienation of mutual affection" was 
defined in five parts, making it easier for spouses to identify pre- 
cise grounds for seperation. Reasons included affairs, domestic 
violence, gambling, drug use and "incompatability." 

In 2003, the Act on Marriage Registration simplified the 
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ing: a man should upgrade his 
hieves higher social status, and 
m he gets rich. 

for many Chinese who achieve 
ilties to their spouse and family 
ilize their new status can open 

id better, however, is a double- 




procedures for registering a divorce. The rate jumped another 
13.1 percent. There were 2.2 million registered divorces that 
required no legal action, representing 77 percent of the total 
number of divorces. 

'The maj ority of people have accepted the idea, so they prefer 
to divorce peacefully/' Ma said. "In addition, the guarantee of 
financial security creates the condition for them to be able to 
agree to divorce." 

Ma also pointed to the promotion of women and the imple- 
mentation of the one- child policy as reasons for increasing 
divorce rates. 

Women are increasingly economically independent and have 
no reason to tolerate unsatisfying marriages. More than 70 per- 
cent of plaintiffs in divorce cases are women. 

The one- child policy also makes it so that couples don't have 
to worry as much about a split household in case they separate. 

Shu Xin, founder of Shanghai Weiqing Business Consulting, 
said affairs are also a big contributing factor. He said nearly 70 
percent of clients want to divorce because they've caught their 
spouse cheating. 

Meanwhile, 20 percent divorce for economic reasons. 

Shu also said modem women have become more conscious 
of their rights. Women make up 80 percent of their clients, who 
often ask how to secure their financial future. 
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A common case 


By Chen Nan 

An Dun, a veteran reporter and writer, has 
been recording and observing love and mar- 
riage for more than 15 years. 

She has collected stories of both successes 
and failures. One thing is for sure though: lots 
has changed since she first began her research. 

'The values of Chinese people are closely 
connected to their social situation," she said. 
"Their marital status directly reflects the 
changes that have taken place." 

She told the story of a couple, Wang J ian- 
jun and Li Hua, who married hastily before 
realizing how problematic their life together 
could be. 

Wang and li met at work in the 1980s. They 
had very little in common, but people around 
them urged them to accept each other as life 
partners because they were 'of age.' 

The two never had a romantic relationship. 

'People of my age grew up in a simple time," 
Wang said. "At that time, economics and culture 
was less developed, so we didn't have too many 
considerations. What I wanted was to find a suit- 
able girl to have a down-to-earth life." 

Li impressed Wang with her good charac- 
ter, gentle nature and filial respect. In Wang's 
eyes, she could be depended upon to take care 
of their family. 

"I didn't believe I would ever divorce her, 
because I don't want to lose such a stable rela- 
tionship," he said. 

Soon after getting married, Wang recalled 
they never really communicated. "I wasn't sat- 
isfied," he said. 

Li never demanded much from her hus- 
band. She never objected to suggestions. If he 
planned to buy a Santana car, she wouldn't sug- 
gest a J etta; when he decided to relocate their 
family to Wangjing, she went along. 

When Wang established a cultural media 
company with his friends, Li quit her job at the 
school to become a housewife. 

"She doesn't push forward any new ideas, and 
I think she's too dependent on me," Wang said. 

After a while, Wang could hardly bear it 
anymore. One day, while shopping for clothes, 
Wang excitedly asked his wife: "What do you 
think of this?" 

'Well, do you like it?" Li replied. 

If he said yes, she would totally agree with 
him, but if he said no, she would continue 
looking around. She seemed to completely lack 


individuality, Wang thought. 

"She has no faults, but I'm not happy at all," 
he said. "I can see our life being exactly the 
same in 10 years." 

And then one day, another woman came 
into his life. 

A colleague, Zhao Xiaobin (not her real 
name), was an independent woman who was 
willing to offer constructive opinions to help 
Wang's business. 

Gradually, Wang and Zhao settled into deep, 
in-depth conversations. Wang felt he should 
stay loyal to his wife for the sake of their chil- 
dren though. 

But after years of emotional neglect, Li 
was at a breaking point as well. She grew 
highly suspicious, and began checking his 
phone and email. 

Eventually, she came to the conclusion that 
there was no chance to salvage their relation- 
ship. It was she who took the first step in filling 
out a divorce form. 

An Dun said that there are many couples who 
are older, who grew up in the '60s and '70s, 
undergoing similar drastic emotional conflicts. 

She said that wide rifts can form between 
husband and wife, who don't know how to bal- 
ance work and family. 

"It's not a moral thing. It's not a character 
thing. Whenever you give people an opportu- 
nity not to be in pain, they're gonna take it," An 
said. And the lower you set the threshold, the 
earlier they're gonna take it. 

"Actually people are starting to feel increas- 
ingly content and brave. The prospect of the 
future - home maintenance, single parenting - 
is still frightening, but having weathered a storm 
worse than they could ever have imagined, they 
feel like they can now accomplish anything." 
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By Chen Nan 

My Way (2011) is 



a 72-minute documen- 
tary about two Can- 

1 

\ / 

tonese opera whizzes 



in Hong Kong, Wang 
Houwei and Tan Yin- 
glun, striving to revive 
the old arts and to trans- 

.. 

1 


form their artistic ideals into reality. 

The work is composed of two parts: 
one depicts the story of 11 -year-old Tan; 
the other is about the backstage life of 
the two young opera stars. 


My Way is director Cheuk 
Cheung’s first documentary. This 
Hong Kong filmmaker follows two 
youths who have been captivated by 
male dan - a female lead role that is 
typically played by male actors. 
Marginal men in a marginalized 
art 

The first part of the documentary, 
shot in 2004, is devoted to the early life 
of Tan, a drama prodigy with his fami- 
ly’s support to continue as an artist. 

The second part was shot from 2009 
to 2011, mainly focusing on the two per- 
former’s life struggles. 

Born into an ordinary family, Tan 
was endowed with operatic gifts. Influ- 
enced by his grandpa, Tan had tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for traditional 
opera. As a child, he watched opera 
actors perform. When the stage trans- 
formed and was radiant with light and 
magic, his eyes doubled in size. He 
longed to be like them. 

Of course, art does not exist purely 
out of passion. So in addition to docu- 
menting the ideal, it also illustrates the 
difficulties of balancing artistic dreams 
with scholastic and family pressures. 

The picture shifts from 2004 to the 
present lives of Tan and Wang. 

Opera performers must be trained, 
stretching and contorting and disci- 
plining their bodies, to learn the pre- 
cise and demanding techniques of 
makeup and song. 

All these are considerably time-con- 
suming, and Tan gradually suffers from 
insomnia, hardly attending school. 

But Tan can’t afford to quit school; 
he knows if he drops out of school he 
could only be a waiter in a restaurant. 

In addition, because the adult Tan 
no longer had a slender build and soft 
features, he began to play male roles 
in the opera. Inevitably, he felt the on- 
stage pressure. 

On the other hand, Wang pursues 
the role of dan against the strenuous 
objections of his mother. 

In order to dispel people’s bias on 
cross-gender performance, Wang tried 
to make a difference in this field, hoping 
to be a dan icon in Cantonese opera, as 
Mei Lanfang was in Peking Opera. 
From assignment to documentary 

The two leading actors first met 



Photos provided by Cheuk Cheung 


when Wang was a student at the 
Hong Kong Academy for Performing 
Arts in 2004. 

By that time Tan, the child with 
a feminine voice, was trained to play 
female roles in opera. Wang was fasci- 
nated by Tan’s early start as a dan . 

In order to finish a film assignment 
given by his college professor, Wang 
decided to approach Tan in order to 
make him the subject of his film. 

Through his efforts, Wang also tried 
to show his mother how families could 
support a child to relentlessly pursue 
their artistic dreams. 

From then on, the two opera per- 
formers became good friends, clad in 
their opera costumes on the same stage, 
forming a partnership in art. 

Years later, Wang’s college friend, 
Cheuk, who was attracted by the old 
art form, hoped to record his under- 
standing of traditional opera by film- 
ing actors. 

“Through some research, I real- 
ized that Wang and Tan’s lives were 
intimately intertwined. Therefore, I 
decided to juxtapose their paths in 
this film, and thus the current ren- 
dition of My Way was shown,” said 
the director. 

“I try to follow the life of opera per- 
formers to record how they reserve tra- 
ditional values and preserve their artistic 
dreams in such a commercial society,” 
Cheuk said. 

Cheuk is also concerned about the 
interaction between actors and social 
context. 

“I hope to narrate a Hong Kong 
indigenous story and establish a con- 
nection between this movie and Hong 
Kong,” he said. 

This is the film’s fundamental point. 
To convey it, the director draws paral- 
lels between contemporary and tradi- 
tional arts in Hong Kong and the real 
lives of the two actors. 

This focus attracted investment 
from CNEX, short for “Chinese Next” 
and “See Next,” a non-profit founda- 
tion devoted to the production and 


promotion of documentaries by Chi- 
nese filmmakers. 

His film project proposal intrigued 
Sylvia Chang. 

As one of the producers of CNEX, 
she strives to facilitate cultural 
exchange through supporting doc- 
umentaries depicting contemporary 
Chinese people. 

Moved by the ingenious opera per- 
formers and their perseverance, she 
suggested extending the script into a 
feature-length documentary. 

Forging a path 

Cheuk considers performers are 
the most important factors in opera, 
as they are recording our culture 
through their bodies and personal 
devotion. 

But their off-stage lives are scarcely 
seen; no one understands their inner 
world. 

“The position of male dan in opera 
circles is similar to the status of artists 
in society; they can hardly be consid- 
ered mainstream individuals,” Cheuk 
said. 

Hong Kong, a cosmopolitan city that 
is considered an intersection of western 
and eastern cultures, is supposed to 
embrace multiculturalism. 

“However in such a city, to ordinary 
people, art can probably only be 
regarded as an interest, but not a profes- 
sion, and art may be labeled as a minor- 
ity activity,” the filmmaker said. 

Since the transmission of old art 
forms have met with financial and mar- 
keting issues, they gradually become 
marginalized. 

“In a profit-driven society like Hong 
Kong, Cantonese Opera is vulnerable to 
losing its meaning and sustainability,” 
he said. 

Art has always been a luxury item 
in Hong Kong. The practical realities 
of everyday life force art to be compro- 
mised or overlooked. 

But thanks to those young people 
who have perseverance and love, an 
artistic path does not necessarily lead 
to a dead end. 
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Get inspired with modern Chinese brands 



By Annie Wei 

Everyone who has lived in the country has the idea of buying one 
or two pieces of nice Chinese furniture. 

Those on a tight budget find items at Gaobeidian antique furni- 
ture market, but style options are limited. 

This week, Beijing Today introduces two emerging fine Chinese 
furniture brands known for simplicity with a modern twist. 


Banmoo - functional and simple 




As one of the country’s earliest exper- 
imental brands, Banmoo started a two- 
month exhibition at Gehua Dasha’s design 
hall in early December. 

Founder Lii Yongzhong is a famous space 
and furniture designer. In 2006, he founded 
this brand in Shanghai, hoping his furni- 
ture would not only be functional, but also a 
reflection of Chinese culture and aesthetics. 

The pieces are simple and beautiful - 
easy to match with other furniture of tradi- 
tional or modern decor. 

The exhibition showcases his classic 
designs of the past six years, placed in special 
architecture spaces and paired with work 


from other designers. 

Banmoo’s designs are available at B.N.C. 
and UCCA art stores. 

For the exhibition 

Where: Gehua Shejiguan, A- 13, Gehua 
Dasha, 1 Qinglong Hutong, Bei Xiaojie, 
Dongcheng District 

Open: 10 am - 5 pm, RSVP, December 7 
- February 6, 2013 
Tel: 8418 6892 

B.N.C. 

Where: LG 9A, Bi, Village North, 19 San- 
litun Lu, Chaoyang District 
Open: 10 am - 8 pm 
Tel: 6416 9045 


s 


Banmoo’s exhibition at Gehua Dasha 


Photos provided by B.N.C. 



Bamboo chair 


Photo provided by Chunzaidesign.com 


Chunzai - unique pieces all about details 

Founded in 1991 in Shanghai, the brand has a dozen years of experi- 
ence in high-end antique furniture repair and design. 

We particularly like its bamboo series, which are beautiful and com- 
fortable to use. 

Chunzai’s furniture has high requirements for design, material selec- 
tion and processing. The brand has a group of experienced workers that 
hand-carves patterns, paints and assembles items. This means limited 
yearly production of around 2,000 pieces. 

The brand currently only has showrooms in Shanghai, but anyone 
interested can check its website chunzaidesign.com. 


Pearson Longman English World 


born /had 


X She b&m a baby last week. 
/ She had a baby last week. 


Cp 


'Born' cannot be used as an active verb. 'Have a 
baby' is used instead. 


J 


in * See also Section 4.5: BORNEO/ BE BORN. 


Exercise 

Exercise: 

Which expression is normally used? 

1. instead of ‘almost can’t’ 

We afford such a high rent. 


2. instead of ‘bear / born’ 
She’s going to 


. a baby next week. 


9Acq 'z Ajpacq ppioo *x :sj0MSUV 


almost /hardly 


X It was so crowded we almost^oafdrfr move. 
/ It was so crowded we could hardly move. 


rp 


When you can only just do something a little, you 
use 'hardly' with a positive verb rather than 'almost' 
with a negative verb. 


& 
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New JE Mansion near Summer Palace 


JE group expands west 


By Annie Wei 

Since 2009, JE Mansion on 
Fourth East Ring Road has 
been a popular spot for its deli- 
cious food, attentive service, 
large lawn and lush garden. 

This month, the JE 
group opened another 
high-end venue, JE Yiyuan, 
under the foot of Yuquan- 
shan Mountain, close to the 
Summer Palace. 

Yiyuan is a traditional 
southern Chinese courtyard 
style, with gray bricks and 
carved wooden doors. 

Its Chinese restaurant 
Huafu focuses on Beijing 
Duck and imperial dining. 
Yiyuan boasts that its restau- 
rant collects private family 
recipes and recreates new 
royal flavors to cater to 


today’s customers. 

We enjoyed the lion’s 
head meat balls, but it seems 
more expensive than at 
other restaurants. This is 
because it is made from rare 
and expensive ingredients 
like ginseng. 

The vegetable pumpkin 
soup features needle mush- 
rooms in a small pumpkin 
with wolfberries. The soup 
tastes mellow and rich, with a 
nice pumpkin aroma. 

We also like its specialty 
shrimp. Each serving comes 
with four shrimps prepared 
with special sauce, tasting 
sweet and salty, crispy on the 
outside yet tender inside. 

As an opening discount, 
Huafu charges 500 yuan per 
diner, which is lower than the 


800 yuan it charges in its 
eastern location. 

Yiyuan also offers Jap- 
anese cuisine with sushi, 
sashimi and teppanyaki. 

When next spring comes, 
any visitor can enjoy a cup 
of coffee and relax at the 
mansion’s first-floor cafeteria, 
overlooking 50,000 square 
meters of green lawn. 

It’s also an ideal place for 
company meetings and gath- 
erings, with four conference 
halls that can cater for 10 
to 200 people, an art center, 
guest rooms and a golf club. 
JE Mansion Yiyuan 

Where: 18, Xiwa Guoyuan, 
Beiwucun Lu, Yuquanshan, 
Haidian District 

Open: 10 am - 10 pm 
Tel: 8259 6669 



The vegetable pumpkin soup Photos provided by JE Mansion 


Fine dining in Sanlitun 


By Annie Wei 

Looking for intimate fine dining spots without the chaotic crowds? Here 
are two restaurants in Sanlitun that aim at quality instead of quantity. 



At F by Tribute Tart tatin Photos by Teng Chuan 


F by Tribute brings California cuisine 


Sanlitun South Street is 
a much quieter area when 
compared to the Village. But 
with an increasing number 
of visitors and new property 
in the neighborhood, there 
is demand for better food. 

The new F By Tribute has 
replaced the long-running 
Secret Garden, receiving plau- 
dits from diners. 

Owner Frank Sun owns 
a restaurant named Trib- 
ute in Hong Kong. Some 
years ago, he had a restau- 


rant in Jianguomen named 
Tribute North. For the new 
restaurant, F is short for 
food. 

The restaurant focuses on 
California cuisine, with fresh 
ingredients, creative recipes 
and delicious flavors. The 
menu changes frequently. 
The two-course business 
lunch is 118 yuan, or three 
courses at 138 yuan. For 
dinner, the five-course menu 
costs 398 yuan, or 598 yuan 
for eight courses. 


California wines are also 
a feature, including Robert 
Mondavi and the Hess col- 
lection from Napa Valley 
(starting from 480 yuan per 
bottle). 

Sun was an architect by 
training, and he has given the 
interior a modern and com- 
fortable design. 

F By Tribute 

Where: 6 Sanlitun Nan Lu, 
Chaoyang District 
Open: 11 am - late 
Tel: 6501 7501 


interesting wine selection 


The Loop - 

Near the Heaven Supermar- 
ket, The Loop is not easy to find. 
If you are looking for delicately 
prepared food with quality wine, 
it’s worth seeking out. 

Most nights the restaurant 
has only two or three full tables. 
But owner Lu Weiley said it 
was what he hoped for - a quiet 
and cozy dining space to make 
sure the service is attentive. 

Most appetizers start at 
45 yuan, with main courses 
between 75 and 150 yuan. 

As a food and wine lover 
himself, Lu’s menu and wine 
list is updated monthly to reflect 
seasonal and fresh ingredients. 

When dining at The Loop, 


we suggest you ask Lu for 
wine recommendations. He 
also keeps his own cellar that 
includes a collection of rarities. 

We also recommend follow- 
ing the restaurant at its Weibo 
account and applying for its 
guest chef menu tasting. 

On the last Sunday of every 
month, The Loop invites a guest 
chef to prepare a set menu from 
his home country and pair it 
with a special wine, with prices 
starting at less than 300 yuan. 
The Loop 

Where: 1 F, 36-1 Sanlitun 
Nan Lu, Chaoyang District 
Open: 6 pm - late 
Tel: 8772 5713 



Tapas at The Loop 


Photo by Teng Chuan 





